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November. 


OVER the earth a carpet rich is spread 
Of red-brown leaves. A little, merry child 

Walks down a long wood path with rustling tread, 
Ploughing through drifts of leaves which high are piled. 


The autumn winds have left the poor old trees 
Naked, to meet the winter with its snows 

And cruel blasts of cold. The dear child sees 
Nought but the beauty of the world, and knows 


Not cold or sadness. Ever in heaps brown 

She spies first red, then yellow leaves more bright, 
And quickly adds them to her Jeafy crown, 

Which close she weaves with youthful, pure delight. 
She dreads no winter : all her days are sweet, 


This little child whose life is joy replete. 
LAURA M. MARQUAND. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Lesson XXI, 
MESSIANIC NAMES. 


Memory Verse.— When the Christ shall come, will he do more 
signs than those which this man hath done P’—JOHN Vii. 31. 

Read Mars. xvi. 13-20. Compare Luke ix. 18-20. 

I. Messiah. This Hebrew word (JZastach) means Anointed. It 
was applied in its first sense to any one anointed with the holy oil; to 
the High Priest (Zev. iv. 3) to the King (7 Sam. ii. 10); and ina 
special sense to One, the Anointed of Jehovah, the expected Prince, 
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who would redeem and revive the suffering chosen people. In its 
Hebrew form (Grecised), this title occurs, in the Four Gospels, only 
in Fohn i. 41; Iv. 25. 

Il. Zhe Christ. This is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
word, and bears the same meaning—‘ anointed.’ In the Gospels it is 
never used as a proper name, but always as an official title. 

Ill. Son of David. This is expressly stated by the scribes to be 
one of the Messianic names in MJa/t. xxii. 42; but by this title, though 
given to him in Galilee, at Jericho, and in Jerusalem by the Passover 
pilgrims, Jesus never describes himself. 

IV. King. This title, implied in the foregoing Son of David, is 
found under different forms. ‘To the disciples, Jesus is the King that 
cometh in the namé of the Lord (Luke xix. 38); it is part of his ac- 
cusation before Pilate that he claimed to be An anointed King (Lute 
xxiii. 2); the chief priests and scribes ask in derision that the King of 
Israel should come down from the cross (Mark xv. 32); and the 
superscription of the cross is The King of the Jews (A/a/#/. xxvii. 37). 
The title in this last form Jesus accepts (J/a/¢. xxvii. 11), but neither 
by this name does he ever describe himself. 

V. He that Cometh. Art thou he that cometh? is the question 
put by the two disciples sent by John the Baptist (Zwke vii. 19). 

VI. The Holy One of God (Mark i. 24; cf. Fohn vi. 69, R.V.) 

VIL. The Chosen of God (Luke xxiii. 35). 

VUI. Prophet. This term also, like the title King, is variously 
applied. Sometimes Jesus is definitely The Prophet (J/a/s. xxi. 11; 
Fohn vii. 4c); or The Prophet that cometh into the world (ohn vi. 
14); but oftener he is A Prophet (J/a/¢. xxi. 46), or A great Prophet 
(Luke vii. 16), and even by his disciples after his death he is described 
only as A Prophet, mighty in deed and word before God (Luke xxiv. 
19). This title is not rejected, for he hints that as a prophet he is 
unacceptable in his own country (Lwke iv. 24), and declares that as a 
prophet he must not perish out of Jerusalem (Lwke xiii. 33). 

IX. Son of God. “This term does not appear in early Jewish 
literature as one of the Messianic titles, but its use by the high priest 
in Matt. xxvi. 63, would seem to imply its recognition as a name for 
Messiah. On two occasions (J/a//. xvi. 16; xxvi.64) the name is 
not refused, and in the Fourth Gospel is expressly claimed (¥ohz v. 
25; ix. 35; x. 36; xi. 4); but when Jesus is adjured by the high 
priest to say whether he is the Son of God, he shows by a simple 
assent that he has no wish to correct the sense which was attached to 
the term in the mind of the questioner, its sense as an official designa- 
tion of Messiah. The later metaphysical meaning of preternatural 
generation and relationship does not appear in the Synoptic Gospels, 
except, perhaps, to a certain extent in Ma//. xi. 27 

In the Messianic office Jesus discerned a means for guiding his 
people to their good. ‘There was no name which held so powerful 
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a spell. If under this name he approached the people, half-accepting 
and half-claiming the title, he would be able to correct their mis- 
taken ideal. How he corrected it, we shall see in another Lesson. 


Lesson XXII. 
THE SON OF MAN. 
Memory Verse.—‘ Who 1s this Son of Man ?’—Joun xii. 34. 


Read Mark x. 42-45, and compare Mark ix. 1 with Matt. xvi. 28. 

Beside the foregoing Messianic names there is the title Son of Man, 
which occurs in more than fifty places in the Four Gospels. In itself 
it carries no fixed meaning. It might be claimed by one who regarded 
himself as representative, or typical, of his race, or by one who wished 
simply to avow close sympathy and kinship with everything essentially 
human. 

Many writers consider the title ‘Son of Man’ to be one of the 
titles of the Messiah, because of the similar expression in Dan. vii. 13; 
and they support this view by extracts from the Book of Henoch 
(B.c. 130?), in which the same expression is undoubtedly applied to 
Messiah. But the prophet in his vision sees one ‘like unto a son of 
man, 1.é., a human form, distinct from the four ‘ beasts’ (four succes- 
sive earthly empires), and this human form is to him not any indivi- 
dual being, but a symbolical image of that holy people in which God’s 
holy kingdom would ultimately be advanced; and in the Book of 
Henoch the object seen, as in a vision, is still ‘a son of man,’ a 
created, if not a human being. ‘There is nothing,’ says Dr. West- 
cott, ‘ to show that the title was (popularly) understood to be a title of 
Messiah. It is inconceivable that the Lord should have adopted a 
title which was held to be synonymous with that of the Messiah, while 
he carefully avoided the title of Messiah itself.’ 

This is a frank and important admission. But then, if he ‘care- 
fully avoided the title of Messiah itself,’ how are we to explain those 
passages in which, in the very front of his ministry, under the title, 
‘the Son of Man,’ he claims almost more than Messianic dignity and 
power—the power to forgive sins, to overrule the observance of the 
Sabbath, to come in glory from heaven, and to send forth his angels 
to gather the earth for judgment to his feet? (AZarkii. 10, 28; viii. 38; 
Matt. xiii. 41). To claim the function is, virtually, to claim the title 
of Messiah. Why were these assertions not quoted against him at 
his trial? They would have furnished more precise and more crucial 
evidence than the vague, inconclusive statement that, if the temple 
were destroyed, he would raise it in three days. Pretensions so bold 
and startling would have been as dangerous, at the time of utterance, 
as any express assumption of title. But the cast of the sentences 
would seem to show that, in some way, they stand apart. 

An examination of these, and other, passages. in which the title 
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‘Son of Man’ occurs will show that they bear very largely on Messiah’s 
supreme prerogatives, and on his return in glory and with power from 
heaven. We are disposed, therefore, to infer that, whatever meaning 
may have attached to the first use of the term amongst the first dis- 
ciples, that meaning was soon lost in the eagerness with which later 
followers read into the title ‘the Son of Man’ all that was predicated 
of ‘a son of man’ in prophetic and apocryphal visions. That in 
preaching the Kingdom Jesus may occasionally have used the ex- 
pression ‘Son of Man’ as an equivalent for that holy people, sons of 
men, in which the Kingdom would be realised, is probable enough ; 
but that he applied it to himself individually, and used it as a personal 
designation, speaking of himself in the third person, is at least doubt- 
ful. The more closely these passages are studied, the more does the 
idea suggest itself that they are not, as they stand, original sayings of 
Jesus, but are partly explanations, partly expansions by way of infer- 
ence from his teaching, and were introduced as such under the 
oblique third person, but were afterwards accepted as if actually 
spoken in the first. 

That the title ‘the Son of Man’ was not, in the life-time of Jesus, 
necessarily identified with ‘the Christ’ is clear from two passages, 
Matt. xvi. 13, 16, and Fohn xii. 34. In both places the titles are, if 
anything, set one against the other. 


Lesson XXIII. 
THE MINISTERING CHRIST. 


_ Memory VeERSE.—‘ J am among you as he thai serveth.—LuxKeE 
Xxily 27. 

Read Mark ix. 33-37. Compare Luke xxii. 24-27; Fohn xiii. 
12-15. 

We often speak of Christ’s Ministry. Jesus also spoke of his 
ministry, but by ministry he meant what the word then literally meant, 
the service of a servant: But with this difference—service without 
servitude, service completely freed from servile manner and servile 
motive. ‘This was his theory of greatness. To be great, as the world 
counts greatness, is to exercise ‘lordship,’ as a ‘king’; to exercise 
‘authority,’ as a ‘benefactor.’ But lordship and authority, though 
signs of power, are not always signs of greatness. Greatness lies, 
first, in power over self, and no service is so difficult to compel as 
your own. If difficulty of achievement goes with all great action, he 
only is great who is great enough to serve, great enough to choose to 
give service rather than to command it. 

The whole of Christ’s ministry is an illustration of this. His life 
was a life of active service. He ‘went about, doing good.’ He 
threw himself into the social life of the day, declined no interviews, 
refused no invitations. He was equally at the call of rich and poor, 
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Pharisee or Publican, Roman officer or Samaritan leper, synagogue- 
ruler or wayside beggar. Yet all the while he was marked by his 
dress as a social inferior; and it was one of the last acts of his life to 
gird himself with a towel, like a slave, to wash his disciples’ feet. 

What he did he charged his followers to do. The hungry, he 
said, must be fed, the naked clothed, the sick and the prisoner visited 
in person. Personal effort must not be compounded for by money- 
payment. True almsgiving was no outside act, but the parting with 
some dear desire within, to enrich the common good. Selfish am- 
bition was to be checked ; for the only gate to honour in the kingdom 
was humility. (MJa//. xxv. 35, 36; Luke xi. 41, R.V. xviii. 29, 30; 
Matt. xviii. 1, 3, 4; XX. 25, 26; xxiii. 11,12.) To neglect the poor 
was to neglect the Master himself. (Ja/t. xxv. 42.) 

At the same time, though the distinctions of class were to be 
practically ignored, and his disciples were not td expect to take con- 
spicuous rank over even the most degraded (Ma/éz. v. 473; xxi. 31), 
Jesus did not require an impossible equality. Those who sit in 
‘Moses’ seat’ are left undisturbed; to some it will be given to rule 
over ‘ten cities’; of some much will be asked because to them much 
has been ‘committed.’ But the selfish and exclusive enjoyment of 
mere title—‘ Rabbi,’ ‘ Father,’ ‘ Master ’—is condemned (JZa/z. xxiii. 
2, 8,9; Luke xix. 17; xii. 48). It is his hope that those who are as 
lights in the world, as the salt of the earth, will purify and enlighten 
society, like light and salt, by an unconscious self-diffusion (Ja/z. v. 
13, 14, 16; Mark iv. 21; Luke xi. 33). He that humbleth himself— 
is modest and unpretending in his estimate of himself and in his 
claims upon others—shall be exalted, exalted to that high service 
which is itself the righteous man’s reward (J/a/?. x. 41). 

This is ministry as Christ conceived and proved it. It came upon 
the world with the force of a new Law. It had been the tendency of 
the Mosaic Law, as time went on, to bind heavy burdens of legal and 
ceremonial obligation, grievous to be borne (Ma/s. xxiii. 4), and to 
lay them on men’s shoulders. The new legislation drew a distinction 
between vexatious and unprofitable burdens and burdens which are 
normal and salutary. It required each man to charge himself with 
something of the weight of his neighbour’s burden in addition to his 
own, in the belief that his own would grow lighter as he made the 
effort to bear that which was not his own. That this is so, experience 
proves every day. In the Divine Service no offerings are so accept- 
able as the ministrations of every-day helpfulness and affection. 
When the apostle would give the main point of contrast between the 
Law of Moses and the Law of Christ, he gives it in the single phrase, 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens’ (Gad. vi. 2), and when another 
writer would define ‘ritual’ in its purest sense, he defines it as the 
visiting of the orphan and widow in their affliction, and the avoidance 


of moral uncleanness. (Fas. i. 27.) 
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Lesson XXIV. 
THE SUFFERING CHRIST. 


Memory Verse.—‘/ have a baptism to be baptised with ; and how 
am I strattened till tt be accomplished !’—LUKE Xii. 50. 

Read Mark x. 32-40; Luke xviii. 31-34. 

There was no room in Jewish thought for a suffering, still less for 
a martyred Messiah. Originally the Jews seem to have expected, not 
an individual Messiah, but a dynasty of kings of the house of David. 
In this unbroken theocracy Christ would ‘abide for ever,’ Fohn xii. 
34 (cf. i. Macc. xiv. 41). Subsequently Messiah was thought of as a 
single king and ruler specially endowed from heaven with gifts and 
powers. The bright image of King Messiah in Jsazah vii.-xi. is 
cherished and revived by Jeremiah and Ezekiel in the promise of a 
second David, even after the kings of Judah and Jerusalem had 
ceased to reign. It lives on still in the lower conception of the 
Herodian age. A victorious leader Messiah must still be, to satisfy 
the popular ideal. Suffering and death entered as little into the later 
expectation as into the earlier. 

It was with a sense, therefore, of overpowering shock that the dis- 
ciples heard the Master speak of a baptism of pain, of an approaching 
ignominious death. No wonder is it if Peter took him and began to 
rebuke him (J/a/t. xvi. 22), if the rest perceived not the things that 
were said (Lwke xviii. 34), if they were exceeding sorry (Wait. xvii. 23). 

And here it is important to note that the intimations of impending 
suffering and death are no part of Christ’s public teaching, and are in 
all cases said to have been given to the disciples privately. Against 
this clear and united testimony of the Synoptic Gospels, the veiled 
announcements said to have been made to ‘the Jews’ and to ‘the 
multitude’ in Fohn viii. 28; xii. 32, can hardly be allowed to weigh. 
In ‘the gospel of the kingdom’ as it was first preached, believed, and 
Spanie? sufficient for salvation, ‘the death of the testator’ held no 
place. 

Why, then, was it part of Christ’s purpose to meet, almost to court, 
outrage and death? Without claiming to sound the depth of that 
great purpose, may we not reverently say that déath was to him a 
necessary crisis? So only could the new religion and the old be 
brought face to face, and the trial of strength come to a final issue. 
So only could the new Law of Sacrifice, the living sacrifice of self, be 
interpreted and brought home, once for all, completely and indelibly, 
to a self-seeking world. So only—by the witnessing seal of his own 
blood—could his own sincerity be established, and the loftiness of 
his aim be placed above all suspicion. Many who had been deaf to 
the new preaching would be won to a second hearing, if the preacher, 
like a prophet of old, perished in Jerusalem. It was a sublime fore- 
cast—‘ I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me,’ That it was 
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made in weakness and much natural trembling, and yet without 
thought of final yielding, is clear from that most pathetic, yet most 
heroic, of all prayers, ‘O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 

Christ’s death was a sacrifice, but not, in the theological sense of 
the word, a vicarious sacrifice. He was a martyr, not a victim. He 
had a choice of means, and chose martyrdom. He never speaks of 
his death as an atoning sacrifice, as a sacrifice at all. He is indeed 
reported to have spoken of his ‘blood of the new covenant shed for 
many for the remission of sins.’ But, if the words were really spoken, 
and spoken and received in a sacrificial sense, how, to take but one 
instance, are we to account for the fact stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that, in the life-time of the Apostles, ‘a great company’ of 
the temple priests were ‘obedient to the faith?’ They may have 
believed that Jesus was the Christ, but, if they Believed that he was, 
in any sacrificial sense, ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world,’ could they have continued to offer in the temple the 
daily sacrifice of the old covenant ? 

To the people, Jesus, in parable after parable, and in every form 
of invitation, insisted on the immediateness of access to the Father. 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ certified an already accomplished fact; 
‘Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,’ held out an 
ambition which might at once be entertained. We must set the 
witness of the living Christ against later constructions on the death of 
Christ. 

In what way may we think of the death of Christ? We may think 
of it with all reverence and gratitude as the most solemn, the most 
momentous, the most fruitful act in history. Fidelity to truth, loyalty 
to goodness, confidence in God, patience under wrong, firmness 
under trial, hopefulness in defeat, courage in weakness, find here 
their most faithful witness, their most perfect example. Men have 
known since then what itis in man todo. The standard of human 
virtue has been from that day what it never was before. No story 
has ever driven itself so deeply into the hearts of men. The cross 
holds the most powerful of all spells, and it is still the sign by which 
we remind ourselves of duty, and conquer weakness and evil in our- 
selves and in the world. Not by appeasing the Father, but by reveal- 
ing the Father in himself, in us, has the Son brought us near to the 
Father. There are senses in which he is our Redeemer, our Media- 
tor, our Saviour; and for unspeakable blessings of liberty, and light, 
and health, we love, revere, and obey him. 


Tur Witt or Gop.—It is God, God, who before every deed of 
mortals moves His most high will, but virtue self-taught creeps but a 
little way — Diagoras. 
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The Geranium. 


Part III. 


NE afternoon Ruth was sitting by the open window of their 

little sitting-room, mending Stephen’s socks. A week had 

gone by since the show, and the geranium stood on the window-sill, 
and was still fresh and full of blossom. 

Presently, to Ruth’s astonishment, a-carriage and a pair of ponies 
drove up to the door. A lady and gentleman were sitting inside, and 
Ruth at once recognized Mr. Fletcher. The footman jumped down 
from the back seat, and knocked at the front door, which was soon 
opened by Mrs. Norris. Ruth saw Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher get out and 
heard them come into the house. Then a conversation took place, 
and a little while after Mrs. Norris came upstairs to Ruth. 

‘A lady and gentleman want to see you,’ she said, ‘and I think a 
better time is coming for you,’ added Mrs. Norris, smiling, for she 
was very fond of Ruth, and had often wished she could see the girl 
settled in a good situation. 

Ruth wondered what was going to happen, as she went downstairs, 
and into Mrs. Norris’s little parlour, but soon forgot her shyness, when 
Mrs. Fletcher spoke to her in a kind, motherly way. 

‘My little girl has told me of the beautiful geranium you sent to 
the show; and I have heard from my husband all abcut yourself and 
your brother. Mrs. Norris tells me that you are very fond of children, 
and I wonder whether you would like to come to our house, the 
Manor Farm, at Winstead, and try if you could be my nurse-maid. 
I have five children, and the youngest is only just three years old. Your 
wages to begin with would be £8 a year, and my nurse, who has been 
with me a long while, would teach you what you still have to learn.’ 
While Mrs. Fletcher had been talking, she had taken a great fancy to 
Ruth’s quiet, gentle face, and neat appearance. 

‘I should like to come and try very much,’ said Ruth, ‘ but I can- 
not leave my brother.’ 

‘Suppose I could find work for him on the farm, or train him to 
be a gardener,’ said Mr. Fletcher. : 

‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed Ruth, with a bright smile lighting up her 
face, ‘that would be just what he would like; and then he would be 
out of doors, instead of in an office all day.’ 

‘I saw Mr. Weston this afternoon,’ continued Mr. Fletcher, ‘and 
was very pleased with what he told me of your brother; and I am 
willing to take him into my service at the end of the month’s notice 
he would have to give his present master, I give low wages at first, 
and gradually raise them afterwards, so Stephen would most likely 
begin with eight shillings a week.’ 


“You will talk things over with your brother this evening,’ said 
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Mrs. Fletcher to Ruth, ‘and let us know what you decide to do; and 
now we must be driving home,’ she added, turning to her husband. 

Ruth opened the door for Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, and then went 
into the little kitchen to have a chat with Mrs. Norris. 

‘Only think,’ said Ruth, ‘Mrs. Fletcher has asked me if I should 
like to try and be her nurse-maid, and Mr. Fletcher says he will 
take Stephen on to his farm, or else train him to be a gardener.’ 

‘I do not like leaving you,’ added Ruth, ‘and you have been so 
good to us; and I shall miss Edie, and Bertie very much,’ she con- 
tinued, looking at two little children, who were playing together in a 
corner of the room. 

‘Don’t mind too much about leaving us,’ said Mrs. Norris. ‘I 
am so glad you have a chance of getting into a good place; and dare 
say you will be driven into Hartley sometimes, and then perhaps will 
be able to come and see me and the children. Leastways you can 
write, and let me know how you are getting along.’ 

‘Oh! I'll be sure and do that,’ replied Ruth; ‘Stephen will be 
home in a few minutes now, and I must go upstairs with our supper,’ 
she added, taking up a tray on which she had placed a loaf of bread, 
some butter, and a cold rice pudding. 

Stephen and Ruth talked together for a long time that evening, 
and both were delighted at the thought of going to the Manor Farm. 

The next morning Stephen told Mr. Weston of his plans, and 
that Mr. Fletcher had promised to take him into his service. 

Mr. Weston was not surprised, and though sorry to lose the lad 
was glad he had a chance of getting into a situation where he was 
sure to be happy. 

Gladys was very pleased when she was told that her father and 
mother had settled to provide work and a home for Stephen and Ruth. 

At the end of a month the brother and sister arrived at the Manor 
Farm. 

Stephen chose gardening for an occupation, and as he was 
active and intelligent, made quick progress under the head gardener’s 
teaching. 

Mrs. Fletcher’s children soon learnt to love kind-hearted Ruth, 
who was always ready to play with them whenever she had time, and 
entered into all their little joys and troubles. 

Sometimes when Mrs. Fletcher drove into Hartley to do some 
shopping, she would take Ruth, and leave her for an hour or two 
with Mrs. Norris, who looked forward to these visits, as some of the 
brightest times in her hard-working life. She was always delighted 
to see Ruth, and to hear how well she and her brother were getting 
on in their new home. 

Mr. and Mrs, Fletcher took great interest in the young orphans, 
and as the years went by Stephen rose to be second gardener, and 
Ruth became a trusted servant in the household, 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 
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The Atonement. 
( Continued.) 


N previous papers we have stated some of the leading theories 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. We have considered the 
teaching of the Bible with regard to man’s reconciliation with God, 
which orthodox Christians consider can only be effected through the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ. We have now, in conclusion, to examine 
the doctrine of the Atonement in the light of reason and conscience, 
which must, after all, speak the final word. 

The doctrine, as generally held, includes the following statements. 

(1) Adam was made in the image of God; he committed sin, and 
fell from his first estate, bringing down with him the whole human 
family, every member of which, in his natural state, is born under a 
curse and exposed to the wrath of God. 

(2) This sin of Adam’s being committed against God, is infinite ; 
God therefore demanded an infinite satisfaction. 

(3) Such satisfaction could only be furnished by a second Infinite 
being. 

(4) Jesus Christ is this second Infinite being, who took upon him- 
self the sin and the punishment of the whole world, or of such part 
of it as appropriated his saving power. Thus men, who were origin- 
ally condemned for the sin of Adam, were afterwards pardoned 
through the merits of Christ. 

Each of these heads demands a brief notice. But first, note one 
idea which pervades them all. It is that of sacrifice, which (in this 
sense) is Jewish or ‘heathen,’ rather than Christian. It is easy to 
understand that while Christianity influenced Jewish and Gentile 
religions, it was also, to some extent, influenced by them. Those 
who were familiar with sacrificial practices would retain the ideas and 
phraseology associated with them, even while adopting the new faith, 
which in its origin and essence was prophetic, and therefore anti- 
sacrificial. A doctrine of types, by and by, was developed, and for 
each incident recorded in the Old Testament, and for every part of 
the Jewish ritual, a counterpart must be found in the New Testament 
and in the Christian system. This explains much of the figurative 
language in which the death of Christ is described as a sacrifice. It 
' is always interesting to see how a doctrine, widely held, has grown 

up, even though we ourselves may not be able to accept it. We can- 
not accept this Jewish and heathen doctrine of sacrifice, inasmuch 
as It 1s Inconsistent with our highest conceptions of God’s fatherly 
character. Be’ause he unfolded and emphasized that fatherly char- 
acter and made it the leading feature of his gospel, Jesus holds a 
special place in our veneration. If his teaching be true, God requires 
not sacrifice in the old sense, but the love and trust of his children, 
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and will be satisfied with nothing less. Premising this general con- 
sideration, we now take the above points in order. 

(1) The doctrine starts with the Fall of Man, whereas we believe 
in Man’s Ascent. Naturally we hear much less about Adam’s trans- 
gression now that the historical character of the opening chapters of 
Genesis has been pretty generally given up. And yet the old im- 
plication is still commonly held, that the race has fallen. Even, how- 
ever, if we were compelled to accept this as a fact, we should be left 
face to face with the insuperable moral difficulty of believing that 
God created Adam liable to sin, so weak indeed as to be unable to 
resist the very first temptation placed in his way, and then decreed 
eternal wrath against both him and all his descendants to the end of 
time. It would be difficult to imagine a grosser caricature of every 
notion we are capable of forming of justice, to say nothing of love, 
which we are taught to regard as the highest of the divine attributes. 
If parents are blamed for bringing children into the world with the 
moral certainty that they must inherit some specific mental or moral 
disease, what are we to say of God, who (according to the doctrine) 
makes men corrupt, and then punishes them for ever for being what 
He has made them; who forbids them to sin, and yet makes them 
incapable of anything else? 

(2) Then we are told that not only is the whole race of man guilty 
of one man’s sin, but also that the sin is infinite, because committed 
against an Infinite Being. One naturally asks how a finite creature 
can be guilty of an infinite act? Ifa child does something to a man, 
the action partakes of the nature of the child, and not of the man. 
Nay, let us take the illustration generally chosen in defence of the 
doctrine. Some time ago President Carnot, the head of the French 
Republic, was assassinated. No doubt most people rightly felt that 
the criminal, if he were not a lunatic, deserved a severer punishment 
than if he had murdered the same man a few years earlier, when 
occupying merely a private position. That is to say, the criminal 
being the same, the crime was aggravated by the official rank of the 
victim. But why? Because of the magnitude of the effect. Those 
who are placed in the seats of power are, in consequence, exposed to 
special dangers, and therefore require additional protection. Who- 
ever insults or injures them, commits not only a crime against the 
individual, but an outrage on the whole community, which, in a 
sense, is personified in its head. ‘This, however, does not affect the 
fundamental fact that our acts are our own; their worth is determined 
by what we are. If it were otherwise, and if a wrong done against 
God were infinite, an act of obedience to Him would also be infinite. 
Moreover, since all sins are, in the last account, sins against God, 
they are all, according to the orthodox doctrine, infinite. As such 
they are all equal, for there cannot be degrees of infinity. But who 
will contend that a man who steals a loaf of bread for his starving 
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family is guilty of as great a sin in the eyes of either God ov man as 
the swindling speculator, who to amass wealth for himself, cheats and 
brings ruin on countless households? We at once feel that to be 
impossible, whichever standard of judgment we adopt—that of the 
motive which prompts the action or that of the results which it 
produces. 

(3 and 4) It is said that God demands satisfaction; that his wrath 
is so quick as to be provoked against the whole human race by a 
frail creature like Adam; while his love and pity, to say nothing of 
his justice, are so feeble that not even the sufferings of many genera- 
tions could arouse them. He has been insulted, and will have his 
revenge, let the punishment fall where it may... And since man’s 
power is only infinite to stir up divine wrath, but utterly incapable of 
moving the divine love, a second Infinite Being was required to fur- 
nish the requisite satisfaction. We have thus to picture to ourselves 
two Infinites dealing with each other; to believe that one of them 
is Jesus of Nazareth, born at a definite time, who grew in wisdom and 
stature, who knew what it was to face the Tempter's power, to feel 
the pangs of sorrow, to taste the bitterness of death. How anyone 
can accept this who appeals to the Bible as his authority it is most 
difficult to understand, for as even Dr. Horton says, ‘never do the 
Scriptures leave a crevice where the idea might lodge that the work 
of salvation was undertaken by Christ in order to overcome some 
reluctance or inability on the part of God. An opposition or a con- 
flict even for a moment between the Father and the Son, a travail on 
the side of the Son of Man to propitiate God, or even to incline Him 
to pardon sin, would strike every Apostolic writer with horror. God 
Himself is in their view the Saviour of men.’ The ‘mystery’ of the 
Atonement is not made any more credible by the fact that it necessi- 
tates the ‘mystery’ of the second Person in the Trinity. It is usual 
to assume one of them in order to demonstrate the other—an obvious 
fallacy. The entire ‘efficacy’ of the Cross depends (according to 
the common doctrine) on the fact that the victim who suffered was 
God Himself. We are to believe that the Romans who crucified, 
and the priests who mocked Jesus on Calvary were crucifying and 
mocking not man, but God: that Peter standing’ afar off in bitter 
shame at the betrayal of his Master, that Mary breaking her mother’s 
heart over the agonizing scene, that John lovingly receiving his last 
charge, were all mistaken in thinking it was the friend and the son, 
who writhed beneath those tortures, and that the prayer ‘My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ was something entirely 
different from the last appeal of human weakness with which our own 
experience acquaints us. Such an interpretation seems to me to rob 
the sublimest tragedy in the world’s history of all its grandeur, 
pathos, and significance. 


And while the grounds on which the doctrine of the Atonement 
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rests, are thus eminently unsatisfactory, the considerations that tell 
against it are many and serious. Here we can only refer to one or 
two. 

(1) Lt reflects on the character of God. ‘Have you informed him 
(said an anxious divine to the mother of a dying boy) that God, with- 
out Christ, is a consuming, devouring fire?’ This not unfairly 
represents the way in which He is frequently pictured whom Jesus 
revealed as the Father of infinite love, eager to receive back the 
Prodigal who with penitence returned to the old home. One may 
well ask whether Jesus lived and taught in vain, when we find that in 
his name a strife is described between Divine Justice and Love. 
How can we think of God as being relentless as any Shylock, and 
that too in the name of justice—justice which could first create men 
sinners, and then punish them for being what they were made; which 
decrees punishment for sin, and when that has been borne by the 
innocent, then lets off the guilty? At every point this doctrine con- 
fuses and perverts our highest conceptions of justice and love, which, 
however far short of the reality they may and must fall, yet help us to 
our faith in God, whom not having seen, we nevertheless trust and 
adore. 

(2) Lhe doctrine leads to a false view of sin. It encourages men 
to shift the burden of their wrong to a distant ancestor, and to trust 
for escape from its consequences, not to their own faithfulness, assisted 
as it ever must be by the grace of God, but to the innocent suffering 
of another; it fixes the attention on punishment and reward more 
than on sin and holiness; it practically makes sin consist not in evil 
doing and thinking but in being born of the race of Adam. It is 
true, indeed, that the consequences we should naturally expect are, in 
practice, largely modified by other causes; but nevertheless this does — 
not make the doctrine itself more credible, nor does it relieve the 
dangers of undermining the sense of personal responsibility. Sin is 
strictly personal in its essence; we deem it to be graver or lighter 
according to the degree in which the personal will consents to it. 
This equitable principle of judgment which we spontaneously apply 
(as ¢.g., when we say ‘we must make allowance for the man’s cir- 
cumstances’) is violated by a doctrine which tells us that 527 is in- 
herited. Liability to sin is inherited; but sin itself involves personal 
choice, and this can only be made by the individual himself. 

There is a well-known saying ‘ Christ has taken away (or, has taken 
upon himself) the sins of the world.’ Are there then no sins in the 
world, even in that portion of it which professes faith in the Atone- 
ment? Clearly this cannot be meant. What probably is intended is, 
that so far as a man is influenced by Christ and takes his spirit and 
example as the rule of his own life, so far will he be delivered from 
the bondage of sin. And this is undoubtedly true. Faith in Christ 
is a real saving power. Whatever a man has real faith in he lives by 
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—the nobler the object of faith the nobler is the result produced by 
it. What a wonderful transforming influence in the lives of all who 
have been truly inspired by it has been this faith in Christ! We see 
it perhaps most impressively by going back to the days when this 
faith was not fashionable, when it cost men much to hold it. There 
was every inducement to part with the faith—worldly interest, desire 
for peace and comfort went clean against it. And yet to the nobler 
sort there was something about Christ which overcame in their hearts 
all else. Whatever might be said about-the folly of self-sacrifice, they 
could not but look on the cross as the symbol of the grandest event 
in history. In spite of themselves perhaps, at first, they were won 
over to trust in Christ ; his majesty and tenderness laid hold of their 
heart and conscience and understanding, so that he became their Ideal 
and their Inspirer. Yea, they might well call him their Saviour—in 
the sense that he saved them not from the wrath of God, but from 
their own lower selves. Such faith was not a mere opinion, a fancy, 
or a doctrinal expression; it was the moving power of their lives; it 
kept them true; it saved them from sin; they were transformed by 
beholding Christ. It is a simple matter of history that this process 
went on repeatedly in the early days, and I believe that it goes on 
now; that men are still saved—from selfishness, from degrading pur- 
_ suits, from loss of hope amid the sorrows of life—through faith in 
Christ. 

The difference between this view and the common one has been 
summed up thus: while by the orthodox, Christ is exclusively repre- 
sented as dealing with God on behalf of men, winning him over by 
his sufferings, we represent him as dealing with men on behalf of 
God, winning them to love of the Infinite Holiness. ‘It is man who 
needs to be saved; not God who needs to be moved to will man’s 
salvation.’ 

Some time ago in an article on this subject, Mr. Gladstone re- 
pudiated the forensic and commercial forms in which the doctrine of 
the Atonement has been so generally put forward and seemed to 
incline to the more spiritual view. But in his last published book, 
‘Studies subsidiary to the works of Bishop Butler,’ I find this sen- 
tence which illustrates the tenacity of old conceptions, against which 
the Unitarian protest is still needed: ‘The recovery of this (the human) 
race, to all appearance hopelessly lost, is by a Priest-Victim, fore- - 
shadowed in ancient predictions, who is also our Prophet or Teacher, 
and our King, and who has made on our behalf an atonement or 
expiation, the mode whereof is not revealed to us, but as to which we 
know that it has an efficacy beyond that of instruction, example, or 
government. By this Atonement we are enabled to escape wrath and 
obtain life’ (p. 114). : 

I will conclude by setting against this passage which regards 
Christ as our substitute, one which regards him as our s/zmulus, from 
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a writer who, I think, more truly interpreted the essence of the Gospel. 
‘Christ came that we might have this life, and that we might have it 
more and more abundantly. Now, this implies that we can obtain 
nothing from Christianity, except by way of stimulus. It is our own 
portion of the divine nature that must be quickened into spiritual 
activity. No man can give us Azs life, even though he gives his life 
for us. We must have life in ourselves... . . Christ’s truth we must 
find true in ourselves; it must come from our own fountains, stirred 
by him, before it has vital power. We know only as we are. We 
cannot be pure in /7s purity, or holy in Azs intercourse with God, any 
more than we can be blessed in Avs blessedness.’ ‘A Spiritual Faith,’ 
by John Hamilton Thom. 
Jas. Harwoop. 


A True Life. 


‘ Live so that you may die without a moment’s fear, 
Live so that your life is here 

An example of pure love and faith.’—7. W. R. Parr. 
E like to read from time to time in the Sunpay ScHoor 
Hevper of the doings of great men and women who have 
been as stars, lighting the world along the upward path, and we thank 
God for the inspiration their lives have infused into our own. But we 
would thank Him, too, for the lesser lights; for the many quiet, use- 
ful lives that have been passed in our very midst, and which show what 
good work we can do, each one of us, if we will but do our best in 

this busy world of ours. 

Thomas W. R. Parr was one whose name will not easily be forgot- 
ten in the little circle in which he moved, for though but twenty-one 
years old at his death in August last, he had already done yeoman 
service in the Sunday School of the Domestic Mission, Rhy] Street, 
Kentish Town, London. For ten years he had been connected with 
it; first as scholar, then as teacher, and finally as Assistant Superin- 
dent, Mr. Pollard, the Missionary, often referring to him as ‘his right 
hand.’ Two or three months ago he was fulfilling all his duties, full 
of health and vigour; to-day his place is vacant, an attack of typhoid 
fever having proved fatal. : 

In hearing about the life of this young teacher, the great thing 
that strikes one is its ‘all-roundness.’ His daily work was done so 
well that it earned for him the sincere respect of his employers, 

Messrs. Schwann, and only lately he had received promotion. His 
leisure hours he seems to have divided between helping others, by 
service in the Sunday School, and in helping to develop his own 
powers by further study. Being one of a large family, however, Tom 
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Parr did not find it easy to get a quiet place for reading at home; he 
therefore asked leave to bring his book to the mission, and there he 
might be found on many evenings, in a quiet room, spending an hour 
or two with some favourite author, or writing down some thought or 
aspiration that might have occurred to him. The lines at the heading 
were among these, found in his notebook jotted down in shorthand ; 
and perhaps no words could be more fitly taken as the watchword of 
his life. 

Nor did he take life only on its-serious side. He could play as 
well as work, and the cricket club counted him among their foremost 
members; indeed his many sided activities were ever in constant 
requisition, so that, in truth, his presence will be ‘greatly missed,’ the 
reward to which he had himself referred in his note book, as coming 
to all those who lead a life of ‘love and faith.’ 

How sad a gap is made in the circle of family and friends only 
those who have suffered a like pain of separation can know; but when 
the first shock has passed a sense of sweetness must mingle with the 
pain, as those who remain dwell in fond remembrance upon the good 
fight that has been fought by the brave worker who has fallen thus 
early in life’s battle. 

To everyone such a life should be an inspiration to ‘go and do 
likewise,’ and to everyone such a death should, I think—strange and 
contradictory as it may seem at first sight—bring a whisper of Hope. 
We may not speak of a future life as an absolute fact, for actual 
proof is impossible, but surely there can be no evidence more worthy 
to be brought forth in favour of its probability than the death of a 
young man, full of worth and vigour at the very threshold of life. 
For if a good craftsman, having made an excellent tool, treasures it in 
his stores ready for future use, shall the Master Workman of the 
whole Universe do less for His living tools? Can we not hear the 

‘voice of divine Reason, herself the handmaid of the Most High, 
whispering words of comfort in our ear, until we feel assured that 


‘The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light to light, through a brief darkness.’ 


Marian PRITCHARD. 


Beauty anp Goopnrss.—He that is beautiful is good so far as 
to look upon, but he that is good will forthwith be beautiful as well. 


—Sappho. 
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Training the Senses. 


HERE is a man in Texas who claims to have the best nose as 

to smelling powers in the United States. He can detect by 

the smell the different kinds of corn, of bread, and the qualities of 

many other substances which to other people have no scent at all. 

He foretells a thunder-storm more accurately than Probabilities, de- 

claring that there is a peculiar smell in the air when overcharged with 
electricity which it has at no other time. 

The Indians are not only gifted with keen sight, but equally fine 
sense of scent. An Apache on the hunt can follow an animal by the 
trail as swiftly as a deer-hound, putting his nose to the track to tell the 
length of time since the deer or coyote passed. 

The hunters in the lower Alleghanies, whose’ lives have been 
passed wholly in the unbroken wilderness of the mountains, possess 
a keenness of vision which to the dwellers in towns appears mar- 
vellous. | 

We remember, when following one of these guides through the 
gorges of the great Unaka range, that while fording a low stream he 
stopped suddenly, and forced the party to retreat. On the muddy 
shoal in the bed of the stream, fifty feet away, he saw a single imprint, 
with three lobes, slight as that which might have been left by a fallen 
leaf, but which showed him that a panther had crossed but an 
hour before. 

These woodsmen can tell any tree in the darkest night by the 
different sound of the rustling of its leaves. Sailors or dwellers on 
prairies or Russian steppes possess long and accurate sight. The 
negroes in the Zambesi are said to have the eyes of cats, the noses of 
dogs, and the ears of a tiger, so keenly whetted are their senses. 
They gain their food by the use of them, like the animals. 

Now, these facts go to prove that the senses of man are naturally 
as keen as those of other animals, but have grown dull through 
disuse. When man became civilized, he trained his brain and soul 
to the neglect of his body. Why should he be satisfied with this in- 
complete education? Any boy or girl, by simple practice in the use 
of his sight or hearing at long distances, can strengthen the eye or 
ear, and, even in a more measured degree, the sense of smell. Much 
of our blindness and deafness is due to sheer inattention. 

The consequence of our neglect is that we live in a world from 
which we persistently shut ourselves out. When we pass through a 
forest, the air is tremulous with a thousand delicate, woody perfumes 
of which we know nothing ; a chorus of countless fine harmonies is 
sounding above us, and rare tints and gradations of form and colour 
surround us unseen. Is it not as much worth while, boys, to train 


your eyes and ears as your muscles? 
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Stories of the Flood. 


How the Floods came: the Truer Story of Science. 


CIENCE finds no trace of any deluge like those of the legends, but it 
S tells us of the incessant action of the water, levelling mountains and 
covering continents. As the earth cools, it contracts, and its hardened 
outer surface becomes too large, and so wrinkles, as a coat-sleeve wrinkles 
ona bent arm. The hollows of the great earth-wrinkles form the seas, 
and the ridges, the dry land, and on the ridges, come the smaller wrinkles 
of the river valleys. The rain and the waves and the rivers tend to wear 
these ridges down and wash them into the ocean, where they fall in 
layers on the shallow sea floor along the shores and are hardened into 
stone again. The ocean has probably covered all the continents, for 
there are traces of the action of sea-water even on the highest mountains ; 
but the ocean-beds have probably never been dry land. They were the 
deepest part of the wrinkles and remained so, only growing deeper and 
deeper each century, sinking as the earth cooled and shrank, and thus 
making the ridges seem to rise. 

The Alps have thus risen and been again washed down to the surface 
of the water twice since life appeared in Europe ; for the fossils of early 
life, of the Mastodon and its contemporaries are found in the successive 
strata of rocks thus laid in the sea-water. A third time it has risen 
before it was eroded to the water’s edge. And still a fourth time it has 
been lifted up and has tilted the petrified beds of fresh water lakes as 
high as the top of the Righi. This last elevation took place since man 
began to dwell on the earth ; and the mountains are probably rising still, 
though at a rate too slow to be measured. It has been calculated that 
one or two feet a century would be a fair estimate for the upward growth 
of the broken crest of the ridges, while one foot in thirty or forty centuries 
is the average rate of the upward growth of a whole continent. 

The present mountain ranges will probably never be washed down to 
the sea-level again. They have permanently distanced the water and 
escaped from its hands. They will probably steadily grow in height 
while the continents grow in breadth and the oceans in depth, till the 
water finally disappears leaving more than double the present altitudes. 

While the land is thus being washed down and spread out in strata, 
the plants and animals living during the process are apt to leave traces of 
themselves in the newly formed rocks. We find the footprints or bones 
or feathers or shells, or even the impress of the bodies of living creatures, 
and the leaves and stocks of plants, modelled in stone. The lowest layer 
of rock would naturally contain the earliest creatures, and the later layers 
their later descendants. By thus studying the different leaves of Nature’s 
great stone book-—Nature’s Museum and Herbarium of her past forms— 
the order in which life grew on this globe has been roughly ascertained, 
and it shows us that the Bible legend of creation—beautiful and 
picturesque as it may be—is only a legend. 


The Origin of this Story. 


The presence of fossils in the rocks forced men to explain them in 
some reasonable way. It was evident that they could have been put 
into position only before the rocks were solidified. And the layers of 
rock one above another, suggested that they had been formed by water 
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washing down the earth into sand or mud and bringing along with it 
leaves and feathers and bones, as water’ does now. When the sand and 
mud hardened into rock we should have fossils such as we actually find. 
The presence of these water-laid rocks on the mountains at first made 
men think that the deluge story was true and that the waters had been 
higher than the mountains. But the tilted and bent and broken condition 
of these layers makes it quite certain that they have been forced upward 
and broken since they were spread out in the ocean, and that the 
mountain tops have been down in the sea, and not the sea upon the 
mountain tops. 
The Meaning of this Story. 


Do we find any trace of carelessness or malice in this story of 
Science? Does it not rather show an infinite Patience and Foresight 
caring for man? If there were no wrinkles in the earth it would be 
completely covered by an ocean two miles deep, with no dry land at all. 
It is the wrinkles that give the land, and it is the wind and rain, the 
rivers and the waves which crumble the hard rock away into fertile soil 
and spread it out in fruitful fields. For millions of years, seemingly, the 
powers of nature, with busy hands, have been preparing this world for 
man, have been planting a Garden of Eden for him millenniums before 
his advent. Can we not say with Marcus Aurelius?—there is no malice 


in the Universe. 
A. W. GOULD. 


The Rich Man and Lazarus. 
Luke xvi. 19-31. 


HE section containing this parable is in no way connected with 

the earlier part of the chapter. As applied to the Pharisees, 

whose principles and practices are condemned in wv. 14-18, the ex- 

ample of the rich man given to pomp and luxury is quite irrelevant. 

Josephus says (Av/zg. xviii. 1. 3): ‘Now, for the Pharisees they live 
meanly and despise delicacies in diet.’ 

The picture given in the parable is that of a wealthy man who 
dressed in rich and costly apparel and fared sumptuously every day. 
Like other rich men of the day, he lived in a style suitable to his rank 
and position. With him is contrasted a certain beggar who, being a 
crippled, helpless log, and covered with open sores, was carried daily 
to the portico of the rich man’s mansion, and left there as an object 
of charity. Seated on his grass-woven mat near the gate, he asked 
alms from the visitors who passed in and out, aud perhaps received a 
daily dole of ‘ broken victuals’ from the servants of the house. We 
are also told that the dogs licked his sores. This item is put in to 
show more vividly his wretched condition, and probably to suggest 
the thought that even the very dogs were more pitiful than men. 

It is conceivable that there was a long line of beggars at the 
gate: I have seen such just outside the stately palace of an Indian 


Nawab, 
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We are told nothing of the moral character of the two men, nor 
of their relations to one another. Most expositors assume that the 
rich man was selfish and hard hearted, while Lazarus bearing the 
significant name 1—‘whose help is God" had a pious trust in the 
divine faithfulness. There is nothing in the parable however to justify 
these fanciful suppositions. 

The rich man may have been generous, according to his light. 
For the question of giving sucfable and adequate help to the destitute 
-had scarcely come up in those days. 

Giving alms to the poor was common enough, but there was no 
thoughtful, systematic method of helping them permanently. An 
occasional gift to such persons would satisfy the current ideal of 
morality. 

This beggar, that we have to speak of, was allowed to come to the 
gate—the rich man with careless good nature tacitly assenting to 
it, and perhaps telling his servants to supply him with scraps of 
food. 

If the incident belonged to the present day, we—with our higher 
religious training—should say that the rich man ought to have 
provided medical attendance and food for Lazarus. But we must 
guard against putting modern notions into the parable; we must 
not judge the characters by the higher standard of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the East, the professional beggar is not usually very prepossess- 
ing. He is idle, filthy, thievish; if he has sores, he knows how 
to make capital out of them. In spite of remonstrances, he will tear 
off the bandages, so that yoar pity may be excited by seeing how 
loathsome the sores are. Offer him work, he will scornfully refuse it. 
Give him alms, and he will piously call down heaven’s blessings 
upon your head: refuse him, and he will be equally liberal with bitter 
and foul curses. 


We now come to the death of the two men. 

There is a brief announcement that the beggar died, and we are 
left to suppose that there was not even a pauper funeral; more likely 
the body was carelessly flung out into the field as food for the vultures 
and jackals. 

When the rich man died he was buried with all due ceremony— 
perhaps also embalmed. We can easily picture to ourselves the hired. 
mourners beating their breasts, and shrieking forth their doleful lam- 
entations—then the long processsion to the grave, the funeral rites, 
the funeral feasts, and then the gifts of food or money to hundreds of 
professional beggars, who have hastened hither like vultures round a 
carcase. 

The imposing show of the man’s obsequies would be on a scale 
corresponding to the grandeur of his state when living. 

1 It reminds us of Eliezer who was Abraham’s faithful servant. Gen. xv. 2, 
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The parable next takes us to Hades (not ‘hell’), the unseen 
world, the abode of the dead; and there we find a complete reversal 
of the conditions of thetwo men. The beggar, who was denied com- 
mon burial, had been carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom. That 
was his grand compensation for all the deprivations and sorrows of 
the earthly lot. As in the ancient Hebrew song (Z Sam. ii. 8): ‘The 
beggar was lifted from the dunghill and set among princes.’ The 
rich man, who had lived in worldly splendour, and indulged freely in 
the pleasures of the table, awakes in that lower world, tortured with 
pain in the very organs and senses he has before pampered. To him 
compensation has a very different meaning; his happiness is behind 
him, it belongs to the past ; he has spent it all; to the present and 
future belong only exquisite tortures. 

In addition to the burning pains of his own lot, he had to endure 
the mocking sight—by contrast—of Lazarus occupying the most bliss- 
ful position one could desire in that region of the departed. 

His agony wrings from him the passionate entreaty: ‘Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish in 
this flame.’ 

But what are we to make of Abraham’s reply : ‘ Child, remember 
that in thy /:/e/ime thou receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like 
manner evil things: but now here he is comforted, and though art in 
anguish’? Does this truly represent the divine equity? That those 
who suffer here should have some recompense there seems to be only 
right; but that those who have had prosperity in this life should ¢here- 
fore be made miserable in the life beyond—solely in order that the 
fates or destinies of men may be equalised—is a doctrine that shocks 
the moral sense. Then, too, these ‘good things’ are but earthly 
comforts and joys of the senses; even being nestled in Abraham’s 
bosom is simply occupying a distinguished position in the banquet 
given in the nether world. The conception is not that of a moral 
administration, which often uses physical pains and comforts for 
loftier ends; but that of an impersonal fate which allots an equal sum 
total of sensuous joy or sorrow to every mortal, and only varies as to 
the time and measure of distribution. According to this, all the rich 
are doomed to anguish and contempt hereafter; while, on the other 
hand, not only the honest and well-deserving poor, but also the dregs 
of our population, the inmates of our workhouses, hospitals, and 
prison cells, may sing their jubilant songs of triumph, for they are 
assured of a complete reversal of their fate hereafter. The joys of 
Paradise await them all. For the parable deals only with condition, 
that is, a man’s worldly circumstances, and takes no notice of his 
moral character. The rich man’s only fault was that he had had his 
‘good things’ in this life; the beggar’s only title to bliss was the fact 
that he had already had his ‘ evil things.’ 
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This parable next turns off into quite another line of thought, and 
gives us at last a little bit of genuine human emotion. The rich man, 
despairing of relief for himself, is anxious to save his brethers from 
such an awful fate. Turning again to Abraham, he says: ‘I pray 
thee, therefore, father, that thou wouldest send Lazarus to my father’s 
house; for I have five brothers ; that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come to this place of torment!’ About what was Lazarus 
to testify? Was it the certainty of the life beyond? Was it the duty 
of being merciful to the poor? We can only ask these questions, we 
have no data for their answer. We are only told this much that— 
whatever it was that was to be urged upon them—he who would not 
believe it on the testimony of the Jewish scriptures, would not be con- 
vinced though one rose from the dead. 

The rich man’s prayer for his brothers is the one bright feature 
in the parable. His sufferings have awakened a tender pity for 
others, and his sole concern is for their welfare. There is hope for 
any man in whom suffering has produced an unselfish solicitude for 
his fellow creatures. 

But look at Lazarus. His privations, pains, and griefs are at an 
end, and he is now raised to the height of bliss. He shows no grati- 
tude for the delightful change, no compassion for those who have still 
to suffer. No anxious thought, no pity for the wretched, wrings any 
entreaty from his lips. He can look on, unmoved, unconcerned. 
His heaven is one of selfish and heartless indifference to the woes that 
wring the hearts of his fellow creatures. 

To sum up. We cannot for a moment regard Jesus as the author 
of this parable. : 

As to Hades, or the lower world, it simply gives us the current 
Jewish conception of those times. It is interesting as giving us the 
Jewish view of the (intermediate ?) state beyond the grave. 

Josephus, in Av/zg. xviii. 1. 3, says: The Pharisees aiso believe 
that souls have an immortal vigour in them, and that under the earth 
there will be rewards or punishments, according as they have lived 
virtuously or viciously in this life; and the latter are to be detained 
in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall have power to revive 
and live again.’ 

The Sadducees denied this ; beside which they cared far more for 
luxury and worldly splendour than the Pharisees did. Itis, therefore, 
not unlikely that the parable was directed against them in the first 
instance—the inconsequent reference to Moses and the prophets not- 
withstanding. 

_ Then as to another feature. The Gospel of Luke shows a strong 
bias towards the poor, as poor; and hostility towards the rich, because 
rich, This may account for such a parable as this being placed here 
by the evangelist in the midst of the sayings of Jesus. Prof. Carpenter 

1 Goebel p. 255. 
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(S.S. Hetpmr, 1895, p. 283) says: ‘if ver. 25 is taken as the key to the 
parable, then we must suppose it a reflection of later feeling of that 
particular section among the early Christians known as Ebionites, or 
poor.’ The two lines of thought indicated above will sufficiently ac- 


count for the composite nature of the parable. 
It only remains to be said that both as to the life beyond, and as 
to God’s moral government of mankind—whether rich or poor—the 


teachings of Jesus are far superior to those of the parable. 


This is 


easily verified by reference to his undoubted utterances. 

For a comparatively modern version of the parable see, in Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the scene in the Interpreter’s house where 
Passion grasps his treasures at once, while Patience is willing to wait 


for his. 


El. Ree, 


Bible Readings. 


TAov. 1st. Ps. xxxvii. 27-37. 
The psalm from which these verses 
are taken is one of the alphabetical 
psalms. For explanation, see Sunday 
School Helper, April, 1891. ‘ An aged, 
much experienced poet and teacher 
gives here to the disciple golden 
sayings, with a view to engrave the 
truth that since wrong and wickedness 
are ever in the end their own punish- 
ment, the apparent momentary good 
fortune of the wicked is not to be 
envied, but in rest and resignation the 
salvation of Jahvé inwardly secure, 
is to be expected. In that time this 
doctrine was clearly illustrated in fact 
by the history of so many overthrows 
of unjust kingdoms, and so many falls 
of tyrants, and is brought forward 
here with, the higher confidence of a 
teacher blessed by such insight and 
experiences. —Ewald. 

Rev. vii. 9, seq. The first day of 
November is known in the calendar as 
All Saints’ day. It commemorates the 
saints of the Christian church to whom 
no special day is set apart. The 
readers of the Helper are not accus- 
tomed to the celebration of the saints’ 
days. All Saints’ is, however, one 
that some of us are quite ready to 
remember, though we give it a wider 
significance than the Roman and An- 
glican Episcopal Churches allow. We 
may well think of the ‘multitude 


which no man can number, of all 
nations and kindreds and peoples and 
tongues, who have faithfully overcome 
temptation, and have entered the life 
which is hid in God. See Lowell’s 
poem, of which the first stanza is as 
follows :—- 


‘ One feast, of holy days the crest, 

I, tho’ no Churchman, love to keep, 

All-saints—the unknown good that rest 

In God’s still memory folded deep; 

The bravely dumb that did their deed 

And scorned to blot it with a name, 

Men of the plain, heroic breed, 

That loved Heaven’s silence more than 
fame.” . 


TAov. 8tb. Ps. cxxi. A song of 
the Dispersion. The writer, in exile, 
naturally turns in a time of difficulty 
and danger, to Jehovah, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, whom he remembers 
as dwelling high above the mountains 
of Palestine. What confidence is here 
shewn in the Divine protection! The 
Guardian of his people neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps; He is their Protector 
day and night and evermore, Shall 
not we, with our extended knowledge 
of the universe and our higher views 
of God’s wisdom, goodness, and provi- 
dence, repose the same trust in heaven- 
ly love and care ? 

Rev. iii. 1-18. The Book of Re- 
velation has called forth very diverse 
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ideas, both as to its authorship and as 
to its meaning. It is generally agreed 
that it cannot have been written by the 
person who wrote the fourth gospel. 
It was with difficulty received into the 
canon. It has been described as ‘the 
most difficult and most doubtful book in 
the whole New Testament.’ Without, 
however, entering upon questions that 
admit of discussion, we may select 
passages from the Apocalypse that are 
of great beauty and of much moral and 
spiritual value. The warnings to the 
Churches of Sardis and of Philadelphia 
are not without their lessons for our- 
selves. 

Tov. 15th, Ps. cxxii. A song 
of restored Jerusalem. ‘ An Israelite 
in the country, probably aged and 
unable to join in pilgrimages, but 
still of cheerful, strong spirit, rejoices 
concerning those who take pleasure in 
the journey to Jerusalem.’ In the last 
verse; ‘will entreat prosperity for 
thee’ is better than ‘seek thy good.’ 

Rev. iii. 14, seq. Is there any re- 
buke to ws in the complaint here made 
regarding the Laodiceans? Are we 
also lukewarm, ‘neither cold nor hot ?’ 

Tov. 22nd, Ps. cxxvi. An- 
other song of restored Jerusalem. It 
is a song of gratitude for the divine 
favour. The streams of South Judah 
(v. 4) were at times utterly dried up and 
desert ; a heavy rain would, however, 
speedily restore them. So might the 
goodness of Jehovah restore those who 
were in misery, and then though the 
sowing had been in tears, the reaping 
would be in joy. = 

Rev. xxi. To understand the lan- 
guage of this chapter it is necessary to 
have acquaintance with some of the 
later Old Testament and Apocryphal 
writers. The idea of a new Jerusalem 
descending, for a blessing to the whole 
earth, is found in later Old Testament 
literature. Speaking of this chapter, 

- Davidson says: ‘The picture, which 
is mainly ideal, embodies the writer’s 
conceptions concerning the consumma- 
of the Christian church, or, in other 
words, the everlasting remembrance of 
the righteous. To attempt to find 
particulars corresponding to the figures 
employed, would be to convert poetry 
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into prose, the subjective into the 
objective. The seer’s ideas should be 
left in their indefiniteness, else their 
beauty vanishes. No mystic meaning 
lies in the details. Elements expres- 
sive of magnificence and splendour are 
combined to aid the rhetorical beauty 
of the composition. A new Jerusalem 
symbolizes a new state of things; all 
the ideas of earthly greatness and 
excellence entertained by the Jews, 
being centred in their beloved city.’ 

Rov. 29tb, Isa. i. 10-20. The 
Christian church, to-day, enters on the 
season of Advent, when we have in 
thought the approach of the festival of 
Christmas, and we prepare our minds 
and hearts for the reception of the 
Father’s best gift to man. We do not 
read the tamiliar words of Hebrew 
prophets with the idea that they were 
originally uttered, as prophecy, with 
direct reference to Jesus of Nazareth; 
but we recognise their appropriateness, 
and continue to associate them with 
the story of the birth, life, and death of 
the great Master of Christians. 

Rev. xxii. 1-14. ‘It is astonish- 
ing to us, that any intelligent person 
can peruse the Apocalypse and still 
suppose that it is occupied with remote 
events. . . . . A suspense fright- 
fully thrilling fills it, as if the world 
were holding its breath in view of the 
universal crash that was coming with 
lightning velocity. Four words com- 
pose the key to the Apocalypse— 
rescue, reward, overthrow, vengeance. 
The followers of Christ are now per- 
secuted and slain by the tyrannical 
rulers of the earth. Let them be of 
good cheer, they will speedily be 
delivered. Their tyrants shall be 
trampled down, in “blood flowing 
up to the horse bridles,” and they 
shall reign in glory. Here is the faith 
and patience of the saints, trusting — 
that true unto death they shall have 
a crown of life and shall not be hurt 
of the second death, but shall soon 
rejoice over the triumphant establish- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom and 
the condign punishment of his enemies, 
who are now “making themselves 
drunk with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus.” ’—W, R. Alger, 


